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tional life of the cities, and it was the fear of invasion that,
co-operating with social causes, raised Dionysius I. fco power.
The tyranny inherited by his son was disturbed by internal
factions, and the pressure of the Carthaginians on the divided
state was renewed. In this crisis Corinth, in the person of
Timoleon, came to the help of her daughter city; but the
democracy which Timoleon established after the expulsion of
the second Dionysius,1 was of short duration. It changed into
an oligarchy, which was soon merged in the tyrannies (or
" monarchies," as they were called from their legitimate recog-
nition) of Agathocles and Hiero, until the state fell under
Roman rule.

RHODES is the last of the great democracies of the Greek
world. Its three cities, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, ex-
perienced the usual changes of states, tossed about between
the Athenian and the Spartan powers. In the Athenian
empire they are democracies, under Sparta oligarchies. In
the second Athenian confederacy the whole island forms a
democracy, for now the three cities have become a single
state; and the voluntary surrender of their independent rights
in 408 to the central government established at the capital
Rhodes was probably due to a sense of the weakness of
division, and was the prelude to a long history, of independence,
and even, to some extent, of empire. The greatness of Rhodes,
unlike that of most other Greek states, begins after the epoch
of Macedonian conquest. The expulsion of the Macedonian
garrison in 323 was followed by a career of successful diplomacy]
but with the thalassocratia of Rhodes, her relations with Rome
and other powers, and the foreign possessions on the mainland
which these alliances guaranteed to her,2 we have here no direct
concern. The chief interest which the state affords to a con-
stitutional historian is twofold: it illustrates the organisation
of a stable democracy that governs dependencies, and it shows
an adjustment of the relations of the three great cities to
the central government under democratic rule.

This central government possesses the normal boule and
ecclesia, "but the Trpimxms, the chief executive officials, are
real presidents of the state.3 The authority that we saw

1 Diod. xvi. 70.     2 Strabo p. 652.        the Strategia at Athens and the office
3 Plutarch (Praec. ger. Reip. 17, 3)     of Boeotareh at Thebes.    For its fune-
classes the irpvrwtla at Rhodes with      tions cf, Diocl. xx, 98, Polyb. xxix. 4.